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EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF ABEL THOMAS. 
(Continued from page 578.) 


“Tn a thankful sense of preservation by a 
strong arm through many dangers and deep 
conflicts, both within and without, which I met 
with in my journey through South Carolina 
and Georgia, do I write these lines, in order to 
encourage the weak, the poor afflicted people of 
God, to trust in his powerful arm, which doth 
work salvation and deliverance, by bringing 
strange and unexpected things to pass. He is 
greatly to be feared, and loved, and adored, by 
his afflicted children. They who know Him, 
and do their endeavour not only to know but to 
obey, have no reason to distrust his care and 
great power to preserve, not only from being 
taken by the secret and subtle invasions of satan, 
but also out of the hands of bloody and unrea- 
sonable men. These things I have experienced 
in the great deeps, and do certainly know that 
the Lord’s arm is not shortened that it cannot 
save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. 
When I consider my own weakness and inability 


as a man, and as a servant engaged in so great a 


work, and also the grievous besetments and 
terrifying storms in which the subtle serpent 


arose against me, my mind is humbled; well 
knowing who preserved me in the depth of dis- 


tress, when my soul was taken with fear, and 


my-body almost given to the wild beast of the 
wilderness ; then the language of my soul was, 


e So 
make haste, my beloved, for I am almost over- 


whelmed: 


ever. 


When we came near South Carolina, we were 
told that the country was all in an uproar. 
Scouting parties from both sides were riding to 
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I will mike known to my brethren 
his wonderful works, and relate to them my 
travails and the exercise of my mind, and give 
the praise to the great God of power through 
his dear son Jesus Christ, who is worthy for 
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and fro, killing one another, and also peaceable 
men whom they found travelling, except they 
knew them to be on their side; and that they 
had determined to take no prisoners, which we 
found to be in great measure true. When I 
heard this sorrowful news, it took deep hold of 
my mind ; for I had entertained a thought that 
I should die in that country, and as times were, 
I thought I should not die a natural death, but 
that [ should be barbarously cut down by thelight- 
horse. I searched deeply to know whether my 
concern was right, and my Master was pleased 
to manifest to me, that it was his will I should 
go forward. We travelled on, visiting meetings, 
and generally alone, enquiring the road. Friends 
were fearful. They were advised by the most 
moderate persons in power, to stay on their 
farms, except going to their particular meetings. 
We met with none of these cruel men, although 
we could hear of them almost every day, until 
we got within ten miles of the British garrison 
at Ninety-six. We then approached a large 
scouting party upon a hill. We could see them 
afar off, and when we came up to them we found 
they were much afraid. We showed the major 
our certificates, and asked him if we might go 
forward. He said he would not hinder us, if 
we would venture our lives; for the rebels, as 
they termed them, had got between them and 
their garrison, and were killing all before them. 
I told him that I did not trust altogether to 
man for preservation. We rode on, but had not 
gone far, until he and a negro came riding after 
us. He ordered his negro to ride on some dis- 
tance before, and if he saw any man, to ride 
back and tell him. ‘The major rode on between 
me and my companion. I felt uneasy in my 
mind while he rode there, and we endeavoured 
to shun his company, but could not. His negro 
wheeled round his horse, and halloed to his mas- 
ter, ‘rebels! rebels!” The Major stopped, and 
turned about to run; then calling to his man, 
asked, ‘How many?’ He answered, ‘two.’ 
He wheeled back again, and out with his pistols, 
and rode furiously towards them ; but found they 
were his own men. 

“We travelled on, lay in the woods not far 
from the garrison, and next morning passing 
through the town, were detained some time by 
the picket guard. Being conducted to the head 
officer, he appeared kind to us, and invited us to 
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breakfast with them. I acknowledged their 


kindness, but told them I desired not to be de-| 


tained then, for I expected to be called to an ac- 
count for passing through that place, They, 
with sorrow, signified they would not detain us 
to our hurt ; and we were told a few hours after- 
wards, that General Green surrounded the garri- 
son. We visited the Meetings on towards 
Georgia, and were told, it was as much as our 
lives were worth to go over Savannah river ; that 
the Indians and white people were joined to- 
gether in their bloody designs. We had been 
so remarkably preserved hitherto, that we did 
not much fear them; rode the river in great 
danger, the water being so rapid, and the bottom 
so rocky, that I never rode in such a dismal 
place before. It was well we had a pilot who 
led us amongst the rocks ; for I thought if our 
horses had stumbled, they must have been wash- 
ed away by the rapidity of the stream ; but we got 
over safe, and travelled on towards the settle- 
mnt of Friends. While riding a small path in 
the wilderness, two men overtook us, and in a 
furious manner, with great rage, ordered us to 
stand, and with terrifying language were raising 
their guns to shoot us. I desired them to stop 
a little while, that we might clear ourselves of 
those high charges. They gave us a little time, 
but soon broke out in terrible rage, with blas- 
phemous language, and one of them was cocking 
his gun. I desired them to have a little patience; 
I had somiething to say : and so we remained for 
about ten minutes. Then they turned round to 
consult between themselves privately. I heard 
one of them ask, if they should kill us; the 
other answered, ‘I hate to kill them :’ and after 
some more private discourse, turned to us, and 
ordered us off our horses; they got on ours, led 
their own, and so rode off. 

“Our pilot riding a mean beast, his habit 
also being mean, they said but little to him, and 
took nothing from him. Being now left in the 
wilderness, we soon came to a conclusion to re- 
turn to Friends at Longeane, from whence we 
came; but how to cross that large and rapid 
river Savannah, we could not conceive. It look- 
ed unlikely that we could ride two at a time on 
so weak a creature, neither could we wade it. 
We sought for a canoe, and seeing one on the 
other side, called, in order to get over. A young 
man came to the canoe, and inquired who we 
were—asking if we were rebels. My companion 
told him we were friends tothe rebels. He then 
said, we were damned tories, and should not 
come over. We then went down the river toa 
place where some had forded in low water. My 
companion and pilot stripped themselves, and 
being good swimmers, they got on the weak 
beast, with their clothes between them, intend- 
ing, if the creature sunk, to swim out, and if 
they got safe over, one of them would come for 
me. I could see but little of the horse until 
they got to the other side, which was, I suppose, 
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about two hundred yards: sometimes the water 
ran over the saddle, and my companion coming 
back for me, we also landed safe, then travelled 
on to William Miles’s, from whence we came, 
and a kind friend he was to us. 

“ This was a trying time to me ; not so much 
on account of the loss of my property, as for the 
absence of my Beloved, who had been my pre- 
server and conductor. I was afraid I-had offend- 
ed him in going so far. I endeavoured to keep 
still and quiet in my mind, and soon perceived 
I must return to that bloody place again. When 
I made it known to my companion, it was griev- 
ous to him, and after a time of silence, he told 
me we had been so remarkably preserved whilst 
we were within our preseribed limits, he thought 
we had no business there ; if we had, it appeared 
to him unlikely that we should have been stop- 
ped ; and further, that I had not liberty by cer- 
tificate to visit the. meetings in Georgia. This 
discourse from a valuable friend, so highly es- 
teemed by me, and also by his friends in general, 
struck me deeply. I told him I desired to look 
more deeply into it. This was the next morning 
after we came to the aforesaid friend’s house. 
I inquired for work, and kept closely at it for 
two weeks, my companion not being able to do 
much; my desire was, to keep him and myself 
from being chargeable. At that time I could 


see no way home, nor the time to go back again. 
For several days I was in great distress, and 
there was none to help me ; often looking towards 


my dear wife and children mourning for me, 
and I not knowing how long I should be detain- 
ed there, or whether ever [ should see them 
again. 

“One night, as I lay bemoaning my sad con- 
dition, as though I had offended my Master, 
whom I loved above all, I cannot express the 
anguish of my soul at that time; and in the 
depth of distress, a language sprang lively in 
my mind, ‘Stand still.’ A language which I 
understood at Camdea when a prisoner there, 
was now with life revived and renewed, ‘ Fear 
not, my servant, I will be with thee.’ O, how 
was my troubled soul revived! All doubts and 
fears vanished away, and in this pleasant and 
favoured state I said, ‘It is enough, Lord! I 
want no further confirmation ; I will go or will 
stay at thy word, only be with me.” Indeed, 
the place where I was seemed so pleasant for 
some time after, that I thought 1 could live 
there all my days if it was his will, without 
being much concerned about home.* I soon 
informed my companion that I intended to tra- 
vel towards Georgia, and that, as by his dis- 
course a few days before, he thought he had no 
business there, I should leave him at his liberty ; 


* When relating this occurence to a Friend, he sad 
in substance, That the room was so filled with light, 
attended with such consolation in the Divine presence, 
that in the flowings of heavenly joy and peace he felt no 

| wants to be supplied. 
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time, and then return, if [ came not. 


and died, he would die with me. 
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but desired he would stay here for me a certain 
After 
serious consideration, he told me that he could 
not be easy to let me go alone, and if I went 
A day soon 


appeared for me to travel on, and also to write 
a letter to General Green, who was then about 
thirty miles off, fighting against Ninety-six. He 
soon read my letter, and granted my request, as 


follows : 


“t Mr, Abel Thomas, and Mr. Thomas Wiaslow, 


Long-cane. 


«“* Camp, before Ninety-six, June 7th, 1781. 


« ¢GENTLEMEN,—Your letter of the 6th is 


before me. 


From the good opinion I have of 


the people of your profession, being . bred and 
educated among them, I am persuaded your visit 
is purely religious, and in this persuasion have 
granted you a pass; and I shall be happy 
if your ministry shall contribute to the esta- 
blishment of morality and brotherly kindness 
among the people, than which no country 


ever wanted it more. 


liberty. 


out of the power of our enemies to shake their 
foundation. In this laudable endeavour, I ex- 


pect at least to have the good wishes of your | [ felt them near to my heart, although by com- 


people, as well for their own sakes as for ours, 


who wish to. serve them upon all occasions not 


inconsistent with the public good. 
“«T am, gentlemen, your most obedient hum- 
ble servaat, NATHANIEL GREEN.’ 


“* ¢ Head-Quarters, June 7th, 1781. 
«¢ Abel Thomas has General Green’s permis- 
sion to pass and repass through this country, 
behaving with propriety. 
“+ NATHANIEL PENDLETON, 
Aud de-camp’ 


“We set out early in the morning on foot, 
serious and deep thoughts attending my mind. 
We seemed like sheep going a second time be- 
fore the slaughter, without any outward obliga- 
tion: travelled about twelve miles, crossed the 
Savannah river, and came up with a colonel and 
his men, who had got there the night before. A 
captain looking earnestly at us, began to exa- 
mine what our~ business was, and hearing the 
account we gave, (slender iudeed in his view,) 
viz. ‘ to visit our brethren at Wrightsborough,’ 
he appeared surprised and mistrustful; asked 
us for a pass, which we gave: he ordered us to 
follow him, and led us to the colonel. Our cer- 
tificates, General Green’s friendly letter and 
permission, being read to him, they asked why 
we were travelling on foot. We told them we 
were robbed not far from that place about two 
weeks before. They said they had heard of us 


[ am sensible your prin- 
ciples and professions are opposed to war, but I 
know you are fond of both political and religious 
This is what we are contending for, 
and by the blessing of God, we hope to esta- 
blish them upon such a broad basis, as to put it 









face homewards, and as [ rode, a hope renewedly 
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down at Augusta, and if we would stay, they 
thought they could find our horses, for they 
knew who had them. And as I was describing 
my horse, a soldier said, he thought my horse 
was in the company; and I soon found the 
horse, saddle and bridle; for that wicked man 
| had just ridden up. Linformed the colonel, who 
had him immediately taken and put under 
| guard; and then sent out a scout after the other, 
who had my companion’s mare, saddle and sad- 
dle-bags, and confined him also, which greatly 
surprised them. They sent for us, and desired 
we would forgive them. We inquired where 
our goods were; they readily informing us, we 
told them that all we wanted was what we had 
lost, and that they would repent.and amend 
their ways of living; that we could forgive 
them and do them a kindness if it lay in our 
power, although they had injured us. They 
appeared low in their minds, for the colonel de- 
elared they should be hanged, as many accusa- 
tions of their wickedness and barbarity came 
| against them. 

“We got the principal part of our goods, 
lodged with the soldiery that night, and next 
morning rode to Friends’ settlement, I hope, 
with thankful hearts, and visited the meetings 
of Friends both at Wrightsborough and at New 
Purchase. Finding my mind clear, turned my 








revived that I should see my little family again. 





putation eight hundred miles distant from them. 
We crossed Savannah river, and travellel to- 
wards Ninety-six, where the armies were fight- 
ing; and when we drew near, became doubtful 
how we should pass, as the cannon were firing 
fast, and the road we were in leading immediate- 
ly to the British garrison, we knew of no way 
to escape; but a friendly man overtook us and 
told us that he would pilot us round; and a diffi- 
cult path it proved ; sometimes we were close by 
where they were fighting, or firing upon the 
garrison ; and as we passed through the skirts 
of General Green’s army, the cross officer, 
whose prisoner I had been when at Camden, saw 
me ride on as I before had told him. He called 
to me, ‘ What! old fellow, are you there” I an- 
swered him according to his question. He asked 
how [ came to deceive him. I replied, I had 
not, and that he knew it. He-came to me, took 
me by the hand in a friendly way, and said, he 
hoped I had done no harm. [I told him, I did 

not intend harm ; and with some more friendly 
conversation we parted. Just before we got 

round into the road, General Green’s men fell 

upon a fort or redoubt but a little way from us, 

making a terrible noise. There was a great stir 

among the people, some running one way and 

some another; some hiding behind trees. We 

rode smartly on, and could hear them for 

about seven miles without intermission. We 


passed on towards North Carolina, without any 
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other remarkable interruption. As for my ser- 
vice and exercise in the ministry, I have left it 
to the judgment of my brethren. My Master 
had a service for me there, and I trusted my life 
in his hand, travelled on, and so obtained a re- 
ward which is more precious than gold. 

“ ABEL THOMAS. 







«¢ Seventh month 7th, 1781.” 


He was favoured to return to his family and 
° friends in peace, delivered up his certificate, and 
peace, Pp} . ’ 
gave an affecting account of his exercises. 







MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH M. MEADER. 


Elizabeth M. Meader, daughter of Ezra and 
Martha Meader, was born in Sandwich, in the 
State of New-Hampshire, the first day of the 
second month, 1815. She was of a feeble con- 
stitution, and in early life, as well as afterward, 
suffered much from frequent attacks of illness. 
She was fond of reading, and, when quite young, 
spent much of her leisure time in reading the 
Holy Scriptures and books on religious subjects. 
In early life she manifested a submission of 
heart to the convictions of truth, and an attach- 
ment to the principles professed by Friends. She 
was preserved in a good degree-of circumspection 
in her deportment and conversation, and was ex- 
emplary in complying with the wishes of her 
parents, in observing that simplicity and plain- 
ness of dress and address, which they felt to'be their 
duty to recommend; and from her own account 
it appears that in her social intercourse she 
never deviated from the plain Scripture lan- 
guage on any occasion. 

From childhood she manifested a concern to 
attend our religious meetings, not feeling herself 
excused therefrom even in poor health. She 
was an example of filial duty ; persuasive mea- 
sures ever proving sufficient to ensure her obedi- 
erce to the requisitions of her parents. These 
characteristics, with a good understanding, a 
quick and lively sensibility of mind, and an 
affectionate and amiable disposition, rendered 
her an agreeable companion to those with whom 
she associated ; to many of whom her friendship 
and attachment were dear. To the poor she was 
a kind friend, manifesting her benevolence to 
the extent of her ability to supply their wants. 
To the sick and affiicted her sympathy was 
evinced by her disinterested efforts to administer 
to their relief and comfort. 

In the 12th month, 1841, she was married to 
Oliver Meader, and soon after settled in Sand- 
wich, near the residence of her parents. To her 
husband she was a true helpmect, industriously 
engaged to provide for their temporal wants, and 
religiously concerned that she with him might 
devote their all to the service of their Saviour, 
who had bought them with no less price than 
his own precious blood. About this time, accord- 
ing to her account, her faith and allegiance to 
her divine Master were closely proved, from a 
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belief that it was required of her to bear a pub- 
lic testimony for the truth ; and after great con- 
flict of spirit, although much in the cross, she 
was enabled to give up thereunto. Her com- 
munications were not lengthly, nor very frequent, 
yet accompanied by that evidence which led to 
the belief that they were of the heavenly Master's 
preparing. 

In 1845, she with her husband removed to 
Dover, where they opened a boarding house de- 
signed chiefly for the accommodation of young 
Friends ; where, by her consistent walk, she en- 
deared herself to a large circle, particularly to 
those of her own religious society. She was a 
lover of good order, and often expressed her con- 
cern that all things pertaining to the Church 
might be’ done in harmony and love, and in ac- 
cordance with the pointings of truth and the 
precepts of the gospel. She found it her place 
often to encourage her young friends to a faith- 
fil maintenance of our Christian testimonies , 
illustrating her precepts by her own example of 
circumspection. She felt a deep interest in the 
spiritual welfare of her family, frequently col- 
lecting them together for the purpose of reading 
the Holy Scriptures ; and at times in seasons of 
retirement before the Lord, she was drawn vocal- 
ly to supplicate the Father of mercies for the 
continuation of his blessings upon them, and to 
return humble thanks for his innumerable favors. 
During the summer of 1847, she often remarked 
to her intimate friends, that she believed some 
heavy trial awaited them ; and though with re- 
gard to her oatward concerns, she was placed in 
a situation to enjoy as miuch as at any time in 
her life, and was mercifully favoured with pcace 
of mind, yet she was often introduced into such 
feelings of mental conflict, that she could only 
find relief in tears; and strong desires were 
raised in her heart that she might be prepared 
for whatever dispensation her heavenly Father, 
in his wisdom, might see meet to bring up«n 
her. 

Toward the close of the summer, that part of 
Dover, in the neighborhood where they reside¢, 
was visited with an epidemic which in many in- 
stances terminated in death. She went much among 
those who were sick, kindly watching over them, 
and jin word and deed administering that solace 
and comfort, which flow from true Christian 
sympathy. On Fourth day, the 8th of ninth 
month, she was at meeting, where she usually 
attended, and in the afternoon’ was taken ill ; 
from which time it was evident from her remarks 
that she was apprehensive she should not re- 

cover, although for some’ time after the attack 
her symptoms did not indicate any particular 
causeof alarm. On First day following, a friend 
ealling to see her, she alluded to the meeting © 
the Fourth day previous, which waa a silent o— 
and remarked—* it was a solemn one to me # 
the most so of any one I ever attended. Iw 
brought into deep exercise of mind ; feeling that 
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some sore trial awaited me or some one present ; 
and I felt fervently to desire that I might be 
preserved in patience and resignation, through 
all that might be permitted to come upon me. 
I felt the importance of all being found in this 
blessed state. The concern for others remained 
with me; but the meeting closed before it was 
expressed. I was a little too late—a little behind 
hand as I am too aptto be ; but I felt nocondemna- 
tion, for I believe I was fully resigned to the 
Master’s requirings.”” After a pause, she added 
—‘ ‘sweet peace was my portion, and this ac- 
companied me to my home; I have felt it ever 
since. I have had no anxiety since lying here, 
whether I should live or die, save that of being 
resigned to the will of the Lord.” 

On Fourth day, the 15th of the month, her 
mother came to see her, (st which time her dis- 
order had assumed a much more threatening as- 
pect,) and seeing her daughter in much bodily 
distress, she could not refrain from weeping, 
which Elizabeth observing, she said in a pleasant, 
calm tone of voice, “dear mother do not weep, 
there is no cause for it ; death never looked so 
pleasant to me before ; the things of this world 
were never before so faded in my view ; there is 
nothing in this ‘world’s treasures worth living 
for.” On Fifth day following, she gave her 
mother directions respecting her funeral apparel, 
and the disposition of her child, if she should be 
taken away, commending her husband to the 
kindness of her parents, saying—“ he has been 
a kind and precious husband tome. He has al- 
ways encouraged me to do right, and made a 
way for me to attend our religious Meetings, and 
other places where [ apprehended religious duty 
called me.”’ On being inquired of whether she 
was satisfied how her sickness would terminate, 
she replied, “I have not seen clearly concerning 
it; I feel no anxiety as to life or death, but am 
resigned to my heavenly Father’s will. I am 
not afraid of death ; I have often thought, in look- 
ing forward to such a season as this, that it 
would indeed be a trying thing to give up all, 
especially to part with my dear husband and my 
child; but I cannot say that it isso now. Ican 
give them up cheerfully into the hands of those 
who can take better care of them than I can’’— 
and she added, “I love my husband and my 
child, but I can freely give them up.” 

On Seventh day, the 18th, a friend called to 
see her, to whom she said, “ I am still here’’— 
and after some conversation upon the blessedness 
of an evidence that departing friends will, through 
the merey of God in Christ Jesus, our Saviour, 
be safely landed on that blissful shore where the 
soul is forever at rest, she sweetly replied, “yes, 
this is it ;” and added, “I do not know but what 
I have that evidence ; I have not at all times felt 
it so clear as [ have desired to at the close. I 
have always hoped that my sun might set in per- 
fect brightness, but I do not know that I can 
reasonably expect or ask for any thing more than 
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I have”—but she added, “it is hard parting 
with so many dear friends.” She spoke very 
feelingly of the great satisfaction she had wit- 
nessed in sitting in our meetings, and also of the 
sweet enjoyment she had had in her family, in 
the course of the past summer, observing that 
many of them were sweet and precious seasons 
to her.’ Being about to part with an intimate 
friend, who had called to see her, she bid him 
farewell, and said, ‘‘I wish thee to remember me 
to all inquiring friends, for I do not know that I 
shall ever sve them again; and I wish to say 
that I have no fear of death. I feel that to be 
a great thing to say, but ifI express any choice, 
it is to die, rather than live.” 

On First day morning, the 19th, her strength 
appeared to be fast failing, and being in much 
distress of body, she earnestly prayed that it 
_— be her heavenly Father’s will to grant her 
a short and easy passage through the valley and 
shadow of death; also that she might be so re- 
lieved from pain as to be able to express what 
rested on her mind to communicate to others, 
remarking, there is much I want to say: which 
request was mercifully granted. 

Soon after, addressing her friends about her, 
she said—*“ do not think that I feel impatient, or 
that I am not willing to suffer,—I rejoice to suf- 
fer, if thereby I may be made a partaker of the 
joys of the kingdom ”’—and in a little time she 
added, ‘‘O, my dear mother, I love you all, but 
I have no wish to stay with you—no, I would 
not stay twenty-four hours unless it were to see 
my dear father and sister—(whom she had not 
seen during her sickness, they being absent on 
a journey.) She had much sweet counsel and 
exhortation for her friends, including some who 
were absent as well as those present, desiring to 
be remembered to her dear friends every where. 
It was affecting to witness the solicitude which 
she manifested for those to whom her messages 
were delivered or sent; to some of them it was 
communicated in a very close and impressive 
manner. Among others, she remembered her 
father, for whom, with others of her friends in 
Sandwich, she manifested an earnest engagement 
that they might be preserved faithful unto the 
end. To a young man, who had been an inmate 
in the family, and who came by her request, she 
said, “I have ever felt interested for thee; thou 
hast been blest with superior talents far before 
thy years in many respects, I want thou shouldst 
make a good use of them; they were given thee 
for a noble purpose. The Lord loves and calls 
thee to a life of obedience. He delights in an 
early sacrifice. QO, had I given up when I should 
have done, I should have escaped much that I 
have had to pass through, and been delivered 
from many doubts and fears. The language is 
still with me—be faithful, be faithful unto thy 
Master’s bidding,—be faithful to what thou 
knowest to be right.” 

Noticing that her husband was much affected, 
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she addressed him and said,—“ why dost thou 
weep? Give all up and let me go.” Some 
friends coming in, who were near and dear to 
her, she with much concern said to them,— 
‘many a wearisome day and night have I spent 
on your account, fearing you were sustaining a 
loss by not being faithful in the improvement of 
those talents intrusted to you. O, that you 
might look to it—you have had precious gifts 
committed to your trust. I have greatly feared 
that the work has become marred on the wheel ;” 
and in a feeling manner she called them to a 
life of greater obedience and faithfulness. In 
eonnection with them, there were others for 
whom she had been similarly exercised, saying, 
‘OQ, that they knew the tears which I have 
shed in secret for them! I hope they will not 
let little things obstruct their progress in the 
truth. Ihave thought there was great danger 
of their suffering the cares of the world to get 
the uppermost place in their hearts. I feel much 
for them. Do be careful,—you cannot be too 
careful. , this falling away on the right hand 
and on the left—Do be watchful.” After alittle 
rest, others came to her bed side, among whom 
was her cousin, to whom she bade an affectionate 
farewell, saying, “I know thou arta precious 
child—I want thee always to take counsel of thy 
dear father and mother, who I believe will coun- 
sel thee aright. Mind what they shall say unto 
thee and be a good boy—be faithful in little 
things—plainness of speech and in dress. They 


may look like little things to thee, but faithful- 
ness in them will do much for thee. Obey thy 
dear parents, for they are able to direct thy steps. 
They have been kind parents to thee, and the 
tears which they have shed for thee, are bottled 


up as a memorial of their faithfulness.’’ And to 
his mother she said,“ with a sister’s love I 
bid thee farewell ; from childhood thou hast been 
very near to me—OQ, be faithful, be faithful to 
the call of thy Master, for he requireth it of thee.” 

And after a little time of rest, she exclaimed, 
—‘ QO, were it not for the consolation of the 
gospel, what should I do in such an hour as this ! 
But that consolation I have’’—and after a short 
iuterval she said, ‘OQ my dear father and sister ! 
I want you to bear a message of love to them.” 

Continuing to grow weaker, and beingsensible 
thereof, she implored for a little more strength, 
“Q Lord, encircle me in thine arms—do thou 
support me a little longer—a few more words.” 
She then, in a feeling manner, desired all who 
were present to come to her that she might bid 
them the last farewell, saying, “ if you have any 
thing more to say, do it now, for I have but 
little time to stay with you.” She then took 
a tender final leave of them, and settled in- 
to a peaceful calm, her strength gradually fail- 
ing ; but before the powers of articulation were 
gone, in a view of what was before her, she ex- 
claimed,—“ Lord, if I must go, be thou with me 
through the valley of the shadow of death! 
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Lighten thou my path. Be thou with me, and 
it is enough.” Her strength continued gradual- 
ly to fail, until about two o’clock, Second day 
morning, the 20th of the month, when she quiet- 
ly passed away without a sigh or groan—and we 
humbly trust her immortal spirit has, through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, been 
gathered into the fold of everlasting rest and 


peace. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD REYNOLDS, 
(Concluded from page 580.) 

In this large city he soon found ample scope 
for the exercise of his benevolent desire to pro- 
mote ‘the happiness and lessen the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures. He took a lively interest 
in the various public charities, being the founder 
of the Samaritan Society, and giving his warm 
and liberal support to others, particularly the 
Strangers’ Friend, Misericordia, the Orphan 
Asylum, the Infirmary and the Alms-houses. 
The increase of the population, and the dimi- 
nished value of money, pressed so heavily on 
some of these institutions, that the intentions 
and expectations of their founders and original 
promoters could not be fulfilled without further 
support. He solicited, personally and by letter, 
subscriptions on a large scale for augmenting the 
fund for the payment of a weekly sum to the 
inhabitants of the alms-houses, going from house 
to house,—by his own zeal kindling that of 
others,—and by the authority which his own 
liberality gave him, exercising a degree of in- 
fluence which he would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed over those who he knew could afford to 
contribute largely. One gentleman to whom he 
applied, of acknowledged wealth and importance 
in the city, had given him a cheque for £500, 
and he left the room, but returning instantly, 
said he would give him back the cheque, as such 
a sum from him would do the cause more barm 
than good. The gentleman immediately wrote 
another for a thousand pounds, and gave it to 
him. He himself gave £2,000 to this fund, and 
£4,000 to the Trinity Alms-houses. 

The numerous committees on which he acted 
brought under his notice and consideration the 
fluctuation to which institutions entirely depen- 
dent upon annual subseriptions were liable ; with 
him, to become aware of an evil, was to excite 
the wish and the endeavour to remove it, and in 
1808 he placed in the hands of trustees the sum 
of £10,500 pounds, which was by them invest- 
ed in lands in Monmouthshire, the income 
arising from the rents of these estates, after con- 
tingent expenses were paid, to be distributed 
among seven of the charitable institutions 
Bristol, named in the deed of trust, in such man- 
ner and proportion, either to one alone, or be- 
tween any, as should at the time appear expedi- 
ent to the trustees—this, under certain condi 
tions, specified in the trust decd. An addition 
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to the Infirmary being greatly wanted, he de-) living nevertheless remained 


voted much of his time to that object, also sub- 
scribing £2600, It was on this occasion that 
the Committee received an anonymous donation 
of a thousand pounds, entertaining no doubt who 
was the giver; and on the following day one of 
their number happening to meet’ Richard Rey- 
nolds, thanked him, in the name of the Commit- 
tee, for his acceptable donation. He did not 
deny it, but said, “Thou hast no authority for 
saying I sent the money ;” and on the gentle- 
man repeating, in strong terms, the acknowledg- 
ment of the Committee, and refusing to be thus 
satisfied, he said, Well, I see thou art deter- 
mined that I should give youa thousand pounds ;” 
and the next day they received a donation of 
that sum with his name, thus doubling his first 
contribution. To these gifts may be added (in 
addition to his annual subscription) donations of 
£1260 to the Strangers’ Friend, £900 to the 
Misericordia, £500 to the Refuge, the same to 
the Orphan Asylum, and £900 to the Bible 
Society. Of several other smaller amounts one 
only, from its purpose, need be mentioned— 
that of £300 to Temple Parish, towards pro- 
viding a better supply of water for the poor. 

Many of his letters refer to the interest he 
took in various benevolent institutions and pro- 
jects in other places besides Bristol, and his 
desire to relieve distress wherever it existed, 
and of whatever description. In several instances 

he paid the debts of persons confined for debt in 
prison ; one case, in 1798, was that of two men, 
who, with their wives and twenty-two children, 
were imprisoned in a small room in the King’s 
Bench. ‘Their distressing situation was made 
known to him, and he procured their release. 
Unwilling to be known as the giver of large 
sums, he frequently gave his name with his sub- 
scription, and forwarded a further and larger 
contribution anonymously, as in the instance of | 
the distress in Germany, when he privately 

added £500 to the sum given with his name. 

[It was, for many years, his habit to employ 

others to act for him in London and elsewhere, 

in dispensing such sums as he wished to devote 

to charitable purposes, in every case exercising 

a scrupulous care that his name should not be 
known. ‘To one party in London he remitted 
£20,000 during the distress in 1795. 

Not the least pleasing traits in his character 
were the consideration and delicacy with which 
he assisted many persons who were not ostensi- 
bly objects of charity (to use this word in its 
common sense,) and many who, through relation- 
ship, or other ties of personal interest, or esti- 
mable conduct, were felt by him to have claims 
upon his kindness and generosity. He kept a 
minute and accurate account of this, as of every 
other portion of his expenditure, but he contrived 
so to enter the sums which he gave away, that 
no one could learn their precise destination. 
Possessed of a very large income, his style of 
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erfectly simple ; 
there was every needful and substantial comfort, 
and an open-handed readiness to provide for the 
pleasure as well as the convenience of those who 
shared his unlimited hospitality, yet without 
display, or indulgence in luxuries—hence but a 
small proportion of his income was spent upon 
himself,—the remainder flowed in the continuous 
and bountiful stream* of a well-regulated and 
catholic benevolence. While receiving the heart- 
felt expressions of gratitude of those who had 
the opportunity of personally thanking him, he 
always directed such feelings to the Source of 
all Good. ‘“ My talent,” he said to a friend, “i 
the meanest of all talents, a little sordid dust; 
but as the man in the parable who had but one 
talent was accountable, I am also accountable for 
the talent that I possess, humble as it is—to the 
great Lord of all.’’ 

He died on the 10th of Ninth Month, 1816, 
leaving a bright example to all who are possess- 
ed of worldly goods.—London Friend. 





EXTRACT FROM ELIAS BOUDINOT’S 
STAR IN THE WEST. 

‘¢ The writer of these sheets,” he says, “was, 
many years ago, one of the corresponding mem- 
bers of a society in Scotland, for promoting the 
Gospel among the Indians. To further this 
great work, they educated two young men of 
very Serious and religious dispositions, and who 
were desirous of undertaking the mission for this 
special purpose. When they were ordained and 
ready to depart, we wrote a letter in the Indien 
style to the Delaware nation, then residing cn 
the north-west of the Ohio, informing that we 
had,- by the goodness of the Great Spirit, been 
favoured with a knowledge of his will, as to the 
worship he required of his creatures, and the 
means he would bless to promote the happiness 
of man, both in this life and that which was to 
come. That thus enjoying so much happiness 
ourselves, we could not but think of our red 
brethren in the wilderness, and wished to com- 
municate the glad tidings to them, that they 
might be partakers with us. We had therefore 
sent them two ministers of the Gospel, who 
would teach them these great things; and earn- 
estly recommended them to their careful atten- 
tion. With proper passports the missionaries 
set off, and arrived in safety at one of their 
principal towns. 

“The chiefs of the nation were called to- 
gether, who answered them that they would 
take it into consideratson, and in the mean time 
they might instruct their women, but they should 
not speak to the men. They spent fourteen 
days in council, and then dismissed them very 
courteously with an answer to us. This answer 
made great acknowledgments for the favour we 
had done them. They rejoiced exceedingly at 
our happiness in thus being favoured by the 
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Great Spirit; and felt very grateful that we had 
condescended to remember our brethren in the 
wilderness. But they could not help recollect- 
ing, that we had a people among us, whom, be- 
cause they differed from us in colour, we made 
slaves of, and made them suffer great hardships, 
and lead miserable lives. Now they could not see 
any reason, if a people being black, entitled us 
thus to deal with them, why a red colour would 
not equally justify the same treatment. They 
therefore had determined to wait, to see whether 
all the black people among us were made thus 
happy and joyful, before they could put confi- 
dence in our promises; for they thought a 
people who had suffered so much and $0 long by 
our means, should be entitled to our first atten- 
tion; they had therefore sent back the two mis- 
sionaries, with many thanks, promising, that 
when they s saw the black people among us re- 
stored to freedom and happiness, they would 
gladly receive our missionaries.” 


FRIENDS’ RE V LEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1852. 


We have wdmiated into o this: week’s osahind the 
first portion of a learned dissertation respecting the 
physical constitution of the sun, which was pre- 
sented, in the autumn of last year, to a meeting of 
the French Institute, by oné of the ablest astrono- 
mers of ourday. Though, to many readers of the 
Review, this essay will no doubt appear too much 
involved in the mysteries of science, to afford much 
instruction, yet, we trust, that to others it will prove 
interesting. 

There is, probably, no object of human pursuit, 
which more frequently calls into view the mutuai 
dependence of apparently unconnected discoveries, 
than the science of astronomy. When the ancient 
geometers were exercising their ingenuity in tracing 
the properties of curves which might be formed 
by cutting a cone in various manners, the thought 
probably never occurred to them, that they were 
supplying a key, which, ata subsequent day, should 
serve to unlock the mysteries of the planetary mo- 
tions, or that the path of the erratic comet—that 
imaginary harbinger of national calamity—should 
be found coincident with one of the conic sections. 
When the observation was first made that an “ugly 
black stone attracted iron,’’ little would the observer 
imagine that he was in possession of a property of 
matter, or law of nature, which would eventually 
furnish the means of navigating the ocean, with 
confidence, far beyond sight of land, and even in 
the darkest night. The property of amber, when 
excited, to cause light substances, alternately to 
approach and recede, would doubtless appear better 
suited to the amusement of children, than to exer- 
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cise the industry of philosophers ; and yet the com- 
bined powers of magnetism and electricity, thus 
feebly unfolded to the ancients, have, in the hands 
of the moderns, been productive of results at 
which even philosophy itself stands astonished. 

The idea of measuring the distances, magnitudes 
and yelocities, and even determining the weights of 
the various bodies composing the solar system, must 
appear, to the uninstructed mind, as the vagary of 
a bewildered imagination. But when the prelimi- 
nary discoveries have been made, even these, appa- 
rently unattainable objects, are found within the 
grasp of the human intellect. 

When that remarkable property of light which 
has been termed polarization, first attracted the 
attention of philosophers, it is scarcely to be con- 
ceived that any apprehension was entertained that 
this property could supply the means of investigat- 
ing the consti‘ution of a body, ninety-five millions 
of miles distant. 

When we reflect upon the discoveries of modern 
science, we are surprised at the powers and the 
perseverance of the human intellect ; but what con- 
ception can we form of the wisdom and power, 
whichnot only made us what we are, but which 
framed those laws, the discovery of which appeais 
so surprising!’ Great as have been the revelations 
of modern science, we are still constrained to admit 
that a very large part of the field of creation lies 
beyond the reach of our mental vision. We have 
picked up a few shells on the shore, and justly ad- 
mired their beauty, but a great ocean still lies be- 
yond us, of which we know nothing. But known 
unto God are all his works, from the beginning of 
the world, with all their laws and dependencies. 
Well then, may we say, in the language of the poet, 
slightly varied, 


An undevout philosopher is mad. 


New York Yearty Meetinc.—We are enabled, 
by means of the following communication from a 
friend in attendance, to lay before our readers a 
brief outline of the proceedings of that body, as 
far as the evening of the 3lst ult. 

The meeting convened, in conformity to the con- 
clusion last year, on Sixth day the 28th of last 
month. After the usual preliminary proceedings, 
the certificates and minutes of friends in attend- 
ance from other Yearly Meetings, were read and 
cordially received. Among these, it was pleasing 
to observe, that beside our valued friend Cordelia 
Bayes, from Great Britain, we were favoured with 
the company of one or more ministers, with cer- 
tificates or minutes, with their companions, from 
every yearly meeting on this continent, except 
Baltimore. 

The epistles received from other Yearly Meet- 







































































































































ings being on the table, the reading of them was 
commenced ; and the printed general epistle from 
London, and the epistle from that meeting to the 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, being judged 
salutary and appropriate to our condition, the meet- 
ing directed four thousand copies of each to be 
printed for circulation among their members. 

In the afternoon, the representatives having been 
instructed, at the close of the morning session, to 
consider the subjeet, and offer to the meeting a 
friend to serve as clerk, and one to assist him, they 
proposed Richard Carpenter for the former service, 
and William Wood for the latter; to which the 
meeting freely aeceeded, and appointed them ae- 
cordingly. The epistles not read in the previous 
session, being collectively one from each yearly 
meeting in Europe and America, except Ohio, were 
then read, and a committee separated to essay 
epistles in return, including one to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of Seventh 
day were chiefly employed in considering the state 
of society as exhibited in.the answers to the que- 
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with one appointed three years ago, to join dele- 
gates from other Yearly Meetings, being spread 
before the meeting, a general concurrence, with the 
prospect of making: such appointment, was ex- 
pressed ; and a nominating committee was directed 
to offer to a future sitting the names of a compe- 
tent number of Friends suitable to constitute the 
committee. 

In the course of the meeting thus far, several 
memorials respecting deceased Friends were read 
and directed to be recorded. 


Diep —At his residence, in Fayette county, Ohio, 
on the 12th ult., Samven Simmons, aged fifty years; 
a worthy member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 
He joined our Religious Society, from convincement, 
about the 36th year of his age, and was one that 
truly loved Friends and their principles : and was 
a bright example to others. His close was peaceiul. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Supe:intend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there on Fourth-day, 
the 9h of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the preced- 


ries. From the tenor of these answers we may} ing evening at half-past seven o’clock. And the 
reasonably infer that the situation of Friends in | Visiting Committee attend at the School on Seventh- 


most parts of this Yearly Meeting, in relation to 
their support of our acknowledged testimonies, had 
been subjected to considerable scrutiny. Though 
a full amount of deficiencies appeared, indicating 
the integrity of the statements, yet one particular 
appeared quite remarkable: in regard to the use of 


| 


day afternoon, the 5th of the month. 
Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 29, 1852. 


FREE LABOUR GOODS. 


Just received, a handsome assortment of hair 
cord Ginghams, fancy Ginghams, print and solid 





spirituous liquors, four ouly in that large Yearly | stripe Ginghams, cord check and plaid Muslins, 
Meeting were reported as using the article for | Dimities, glazed Jacconetts ; plain, printed stripe 


other than strictly medicinal purposes. 
In the afternoon, a report from the committee 


and check Lustre ; printed Warp satin stripe ; satin 
stripe de Laines, fancy silk stripe Crossover, silk 
and worsted Check, Bed Ticking, spoo] Cotton, &c. 


charged with the oversight of Nine Partners| Expected shortly,—printed Liven Cambric, neat 


Boarding School, was read; and as considerable 
difficulty was experienced in their efforts to main- 
tain that seminary, in conformity to the original 
design, a committee was appointed to unite with 
the committee previously under nomination, in the 
consideration of what measures the Yearly Meet- 
ing ought to adopt, in relation to that interesting 
institution. 

On Second day morning, the minuies of the 
Yearly meeting last year were read, thus bringing 
into view the subjects then left for further consi- 
deration, One of these was a proposal so to change 
their fourth query as to render it a virtual prohibi- 
tion of the use of intoxicating liquors as a beve- 
rage. After some discussion, a committee selected 
from all the quarters, was nominated to examine 
the subject in all its various relations, and report to 
a future sitting their judgment thereon. An inter- 
esting report from the trustees of the Murray fund 
was produced, read and approved. 

In the afternoon, the subject of the reappointment 
of d@ committee similar in its object and fun tions 


———————— 


styles; Hungarian Fancies, &c. 
Geo. W. Taytor, 
N. W. cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philada. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

The late Sir Hambard H. Brunel, was the 
projector of that stupendous work, the Thames 
Tunnel, a subterranean communication beneath 
the bed of the Thames, from Wapping on the 
left side, to Rotherhithe on the right side of the 
river. The work was begun in 1825, and 420 
feet of the passage had been excavated when 
an inundation from the river above, poured into 
the Tunnel. At the time of the accident 120 
labourers were employed, all of whom made 
their eseape, the whole was stopped up, and the 
work proceeded, but the following year 1828, 
the river again broke through, and six of the 
workmen were druwned. Further progress was 
stopped till 1835, when government making an 
advance of £247,000 to complete the works, 
operations were resumed. ‘Three more irrup- 
tions occurred, but perseverance overcame every 
difficulty, and the tunnel was thrown open to 
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the public in 1843, the total outlay employed in 
its construction amounting to £614,000. It is 
the property of the Thames Tunnel Company. 

The Tunnel consists of a square mass of brick 
work, 37 feet by 22, containing in it two arched 
passages each 16 feet 4 inches wide, with a path 
three feet wide, for pedestrians. The length of 
the Tunnel is 1,200 feet; itis brilliantly lighted, 
and contains numerous shops for the sale of re- 
freshments and fancy articles. 

It is descended at each end by large circular 
stairs of 100 steps each, and foot passengers 
using this thoroughfare, pay each a toll of one 
penny.—Zllustrated London News. 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 


Account of the Observations which have revealed 
to us the Physical Constitution of the Sun, 
and that of different Stars ; 
the Conjectures of the Audie’ I -hilosophers ; 
and of the Positive Data of Modern Astrono- 
mers, concerning the «Place in which the Sun 
should be considered among the vast number 


of Stars with which the Firmament is strewed. 
By M. Araao. 


About the middle of last July, astronomers 
from the principal observatories of Europe re- 
paired to Norway, Sweeden, Germany, and 
Russia, locating themselves in those towns 
where the eclipse of the sun on the 28th of 
that month would be total. They expected that 
this phenomenon, studied with powerful instru- 
ments, would lead to satisfactory explanations 
of different appearances observed in previous 
eclipses, and upon which no one had ventured 
definitely to give an opinion. What! may ex- 
claim some fretful individuals, who are little 
acquainted, I suspect, with the history of As- 
tronomy ; what! does the science, regarded the 
most perfect, still supply problems for resolution ; 
and even concerning the luminary around which | 
all the planets re wolve? Is it true, that in many 
respects, we are not more advanced than were 
the philosopers of ancient Greece ? 

It has been conceived that these questions 
should be taken into serious consideration. And 
I have undertaken to prepare the response, not 
forgetting how uninteresting it may prove, and 
that details now become ele mentary will come 
prominently into view; but I trust that your in- 
dulgence will not be withheld from him who is 
fulfilling a duty. 

A general glance at the works of ancient phi- 
losophers and modern observers, will prove at 
onee that if the sun ‘has been studied for two 
thousand years the prospect has often changed, 
and that during this period the science has made 
immense advances. 

Anaxagoras maintained that the sun was 
scareely larger than the Peloponnesus. 

Eudoxius, who was so much esteemed among 
the ancicnts, assigned to the sun a diameter nine 
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times greater than that of the moon. This was 
a great advance, when compared to the statement 
of Anaxagoras. But the number given by the 
philosopher Gnidus is still immensely short of 
the truth. 

Cleomidus, who wrote in the reign of Au- 
gustus, says that his contemporaries, the Epicu- 
reans, trusting to appearances, held that the 
real diameter of the sun did not exceed a foot. 

Let us compare these arbitrary calculations 
with the conclusion deducible from the works of 
modern astronomers, executed with the most 
minute care, and with the assistance of instru- 
ments of extreme delicacy. The diameter of 
the sun is 883,000 miles; widely different as 
every one will perceive, from that stated by the 
Epicureans. 

Supposing the sun to be spherical, its volume 
is 1,400,000 times that of the earth. Such enor- 
mous numbers not being often used in common 
parlance, and not conveying an exact idea of the 
magnitude they imply, I shall here employ an 
illustration which will enable us better to appre- 
ciate the immensity of the sun’s volume. ima- 
gining for a moment that the centre of the sun 
corresponded to that of the earth, its surface 
would not only reach the sphere in. which the 
moon revolves, but it would extend almost as 
far again. 

These results, so extraordinary in their im- 
mensity, have the certainty of the elementary 
principles of geometry on which they are based. 

My subject being so extensive I sh: all not in de- 
tail institute a comparison between the results— 
truly absurd from their insignificancy—at which 
the ancients had arrived regarding the distance 
between the sun and the earth, and those which 
modern observations have deduced. I shall even 
limit myself to remark that it is demonstrated— 
and I use the positive term advisedly —that it is 
| demonstrated, since.the transit of Venus in 
1769, that the mean distance from tlie sun to 
the earth is 95 millions of miles, and that be- 
| tween summer and winter the sun removes 

itself from us more than three millions of miles. 
Such is the distance of the immense globe whose 
physical constitution modern astronomers have 
succeeded in de termining. We find nothing in 
the works of ancient philosophers on this sub- 
ject, which merits a moment’s consideration. 

Their disputes as to whether the sun is a pure 
or impure, an extinguishable or unextinguish: able 
fire, not being supported by any observation, left 
in profound obscurity the problem which the 
moderns have tried to solve. 

The progress which has been achieved in this 
inquiry, dates from 1611. At this epoch, little 
removed from that of the invention of the tele- 
scope, Fabricius, a Dutch astronomer, saw black 
spots distinctly exhibited on the eastern margin 
of the sun, which moved gradually towards the 
centre, passed it, reached the western margin, 

| and then disappeared for a certain number of days. 
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From these observations, frequently since re- , 
peated, this conclusion may be deduced, that the | 
sun is a spherical body, endowed with a rotatory 
motion, whose duration is equal to twenty-five | 
and a half days. 

These black spots are irregular and variable, 
but well-defined towards their circumference ; 
they are sometimes of considerable dimensions, 
some having been seen five times the size of 
the earth; they are generally surrounded with a 
radiance perceptibly less luminous than the rest 
of the orb, and which has been named penumbra. 
This penumbra, first noticed by Galileo, and 
carefully observed by his astronomical successors 
in all the changes which it undergoes, has led to 





a supposition, concerning the physical constitu- 
tion of the sun, which at first must appear alto- 
gether astonishing. 

According to this view the orb would be re- 
garded as a dark body, surrounded at a certain 
distance by an atmosphere which might be com- 
pared to that enveloping the earth when com- 
posed of a continuous bed of opaque and re- 
flecting clouds. ‘I’o this first atmosphere would 
succeed a second, luminous in itself, and which 
has been called photosphere. This photosphere, 
more or ‘less removed from the interior cloudy 
atmosphere, would determine by its circum- 
ference the visible limits of the orb. According 
to this hypothesis, spots upon the sun would ap- 
pear as often as there were found in the two 
concentric atmospheres corresponding vacant 
portions, which would permit us to see exposed 
the dark central body. 


Those who have studied thdése phenomena 
with powerful instruments, professional astro- 
nomers and competent judges, acknowledge that 
the hypothesis of which | have just spoken, 
concerning the physical constitution of the sun, 
supplies a very satisfactory account of the facts. 
Nevertheless, it is not generally adopted : recent 
authoritative works describe the spots as scoriz 
floating on the liquid surface of the orb, and 
issuing from solar volcanoes, of which terrestrial 
volcanoes are but a feeble type. 

It was desirable, then, to determine by direct 
observation, the nature of the incandescent 
matter of the sun. 

But when we consider that a distance of 95 
millions of miles separates us from this orb, and 
that the only means of communication with its 
visible surface are luminous rays emanating | 
therefrom, even to propose this problem seems 
an act of unjustifiable temerity. 

The recent progress in the seience of optics | 
has, however, furnished the means for completely 
solving the problem. My readers will pardon | 
some necessary details which will render its solu- 
tion evident. 

None are now ignorant that natural philoso- 
phers have succeeded in distinguishing two kinds | 
of lights, viz. natural and polarized. A ray | 
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of the former of these lights exhibits, on all 
points of its surface, the same properties ; whilst, 
with regard to the polarized light, the properties 
exhibited on the different sides of its rays are 
different. These discrepancies manifest them- 
selves in a multitude of phenomena which need 
not here be noticed. 

Before going further, let us remark that there 
is something wonderful in the experiments which 
have led natural philosophers legitimately to talk 
of the different sides of a ray of light. The 
word “ wonderful,” which I have just used, will 
certainly appear natural to those: who are 
aware that millions of millions of these rays can 
simultaneously pass through the eye of a needle 
without interfering the one with the other. 

Polarized light has enabled astronomers to 
augment the means of investigation by the aid 
of some curious instruments, from which great 
benefit has accrued already—amongst others, the 
polarizing telescope, or polariscope, merits at- 
tention. 

In looking directly at the sun with one of 
these telescopes, two white images of the same 
intensity and the same shade will beseen. Let us 
suppose the reflected image of this orb to be seen 
in water or in a glass mirror. In the act of re- 
flection the rays become polarized, the lens no 
longer presenting two white and similar images ; 
on the contrary they are tinged with brilliant 
colours, their shape having experienced no alter- 
ation. If the one be red, the other will be 
green ; if the former be yellow, the latter will 
present a violet shade, ‘and so on; the two 
colors always being what are called complemen- 
tary, or susceptible, by their mixture of forming 
white. By whatever means this polarized light 
has been produced, the colors will display them- 
selves in the two images of the polarizing tele- 
scope, as when the rays have been reflected by 
water or by glass. 

The polarizing telescope, then, furnishes a 
very simple means of distinguishing natural 
from polarizing light. 

It has been long believed that light emanating 
from incandescent bodies reaches the eye in the 
state of natural light, when it has not been par- 
tially reflected, nor strongly refracted, in its 
passage, 

The exactitude of this proposition failed, how- 
ever, in certain points. A member of the Aca- 
demy has succeeded in discovering that the light 
emanating under a sufficiently small angle, from 
the surface of a solid or liquid incandescent body, 
even when unpolished, presents evident marks 
of polarization ; so that in passing through the 
polarizing telescope it is decomposed into two 
coloured pencils. 

The light emanating from an inflamed gaseous 
substance, such as that which now-a-days illumi- 
nates our streets and our shops, on the contrary, 
is always in its natural state, whatever may have 
been its angle of emission. 
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The means used to decide whether the sub- 
stance which renders the sun visible is solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, will be nothing more than a 
very simple application of the foregoing obser- 
vations, in spite of the difficulties which appeared 
to flow from the immense distance of the orb. 


(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS INDIANS. 


In the year 1760, a number of religious In- 
dians, mostly of the Minusing tribe, from a 
town called Mahockloosing, or Wyalusing, on or 
near the east branch of the Susquehanna river, 
in Pennsylvania, paid a visit to the Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

The name of their chief, whom the rest of the 
company styled their minister, was Papunehung 
or Papounan ; and their interpreter was Job 
Chillaway, an Indian. On their arrival in Phi- 
ladelphia, though their visit was principally on 
a different account, they waited on governor 
Tlamilton, to pay him their respects, and to de- 
liver three prisoners whom they had redeemed ; 
having themselves absolutely refused to join 
with the other Indians in the savage war which 
raged about that time. 

During their stay, they repeatedly expressed 
their dislike of war, as arising from a bad spirit ; 
and were surprised that the Christians were 
such great warriors, rather than lovers and 
cultivators of peace. 

They had a publie conference with the go- 
vernor in the state house on the occasion, in the 
presence of many citizens; wherein Papounan 
stated that the design of their visit was princi- 
pally to the Quakers, on a religious account ; 
that they desired to do justice, to love God, and 
to live in peace; requesting, at the same time, 
that none of his company should be permitted 
to have any spirituous liquors. He refused the 
presents offered by the governor, and gave him 
their reasons; further saying, I think on God 
who made us, I want to be instructed in his 
worship and service; | ama great lover of 
peace, and have NEVER BEEN CONCERNED IN 
WAR AFFAIRS. I have a sincere remembrance 
of the old friendship between the Indians and 
your forefathers, and shall ever obserye it. 

After mentioning some other things, and ex- 
pressing himself further on the view or design 
of the visit, he said, ‘ Though what he had men- 
tioned respecting religious affairs might appear 
trivial to some who thought differently from him, 
yet he was fixed in his mind respecting them; that 
their young men agreed with him, and wanted 
to love God and to desist from their former bad 
course of life,’ further declaring, ‘I am glad I 
have an opportunity of mentioning these several 
things in the presence of such a large auditory 
of young and old people. The great God ob- 
serves all that passes in our hearts, and hearsall 
that we say ene to another.’ 


| 
| 


He finished with a solemn act of public 
thanksgiving and prayer to God, with great de- 
votion and energy, in the Indian language; not 
being able to speak or understand English. 

The novelty, force, and sound of the Indian 
language, on such an occasion, with the mani- 
fest and great sincerity, fervour, and concern of 
thé speaker, seemed to impress the whole audi- 
tory in an uncommon manner, as well as the 
Indians themselves ; who all the while behaved 
with a gravity and deportment becoming the oe- 
casion, and appeared to unite heartily with him 
in his devotion. 


The interpreter gave the following account of 
Papunchung’s change or conversion, viz. :—‘ He 
was formerly a drunken man, but the death of 
his father brought sorrow over his mind, he fell 
into a thoughtful melancholy state, in which 
his eyes were turned to behold the earth, and con- 
sider the things that are thereon. From seeing 
the folly and wickedness which prevailed, his 
sorrow increased; and it was given him to be- 
lieve that there was a Great Power, that had 
created all these things: Upon which his mind 
was turned from beholding this lower world, to 
look towards Him that had created it ; and strong 
desires were raised in his heart after the further 
knowledge of his Creator. Nevertheless, the 
Almighty was not yet pleased to be found or 
known by him; but ‘his desires increasing, he 
forsook the town and went into the woods, in 
great bitterness of spirit. 


‘He was missed by the other Indians, who 
feared some casualty might have happened to 
him; but after searching for him he was not 
found. At the end of five days it pleased God 
to appear to him, to his comfort; and not only 
to give him a sight of his own inward state, but 
also an acquaintance and knowledge of the 
works of nature; so that he apprehended a 
sense was given him of the virtues and natures 
of several herbs, roots, plants. and trees, with 
the different relations they had one to another ; 
and he was made sensible that man stood in the 
nearest relation towards God of any part of the 
creation. 

‘It was at this time that he was more particu- 
larly made sensible of his duty to God. He 
came home rejoicing, and endeavoured to put 
in practice what he apprehended was required 
of him.’ 

These Indians made a second visit to the So- 
ciety of Friends in the following summer, on the 
same ‘account and behaved in the same.regular 
and becoming manner as before. They main- 
tained an orderly public worship, in their way, 
at stated times, at some of which they were 
visited by several of the Friends 

Papunehung, their chief preacher, in his dis- 
courses, at such times, principally advised and 
exhorted them to circumspection and brotherly 
love in their conduct, that it might be manifest 
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that they retained a true sense of their Creator’s relative to the slaughter of each other, affords a 
goodness and favour continued to them. And | striking demonstration of the tendency of gospel 
in his public prayers and addresses to his Maker, | knowledge to convince the unbiassed mind that 
he acknowledged his goodness and returned | war is irreconcilable with the precepts of Chris- 
thanks for his mercy, in still affording them a | tianity, while the happy experience of the effects 
sense of his compassion and loving-kindness; | of Divine influence witnessed by this untutored 
craving a continuance and increase thereof, that Indian, evinces that, however unlearned he 
they might jointly know, in the end, a place of | might be in human literature, he had acquired 
rest, where. love would prevail and have the \a proficiency in theschool of Christ that may put 
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dominion. 

When they were not dispersed, as in their 
hunting-season, it appeared that they constantly 
met in this manner in the morning, before sun- 
rise and in the evening, after sun-set. 

The purport of more of Papunehung’s ex- 
pressions was, ‘That it was a cause of much 
sorrow to him that men should.make such bad 
use of the breath of life which God had breath- 
ed into them, and which ought continually to be 
improved to his honour, and the mutual benefit 
of mankind; thatit was not well to speak of 
things which related to the Almighty, unless it 
was from the root of the tongue, but, in order 
that such words should be good, they must pro- 
ceed from the good principle of the heart; that 
he had for many years felt the Good Spirit in 
his heart, but, wanting to try and improve it, in 
order to come to some certainty, he remained in 
an unsettled state till about four years ago, when 
he received an assurance that this love was good, 
and that he needed no further inquiry about it ; 
and being past all doubt that this was the right 
way, he had endeavoured to walk steadily therein 
since that time; that this Spirit was a Spirit of 
love, and that it was his daily prayer that it 
might continually abide with him. 

‘When he felt it prevalent in his heart, he 
was so directed as to speak what was right, and 
was prevented from saying any wrong thing; 
that by reason of men not keeping to this love 
which their Maker has given them in their hearts 
the evil spirit gets possession there, and destroys 
all that is good in them; and this is the cause 
why men dislilce one another, grow angry with, 
and endeavour to kill one another ; but when we 
follow the leadings of the Goo Sprrit, it causes 
our hearts to be tender, to love one another, to 
look upon all mankind as one, and so to become 
as one family. 

Such is the account of these Indians. What 
cause of animation is it, in the pursuit of the 
present benevolent exertions for the improve- 
ment of that people, to behold an instance in 
which the Great Author of our being vouch- 
safed immediately, by his own good Spirit, 
without any instrumental aid, so eminently to 
manifest himself to one of these children of the 
forest! And can such sentiments on War, 
from such an individual, do less than animate 
our belief in the coming of that day wherein 
‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more ?” 

His surprise at the conduct of Christians, 


to the blush many of the sages of the earth. 

As a religious Society, Friends have been 
| from their beginving enlisted under the banner 
|of the Prince of Peace. Many, besides, seem 
(now flocking to his standard. Some of them 
|with convictions which render their state com- 
parable to that of the blind man when he saw 
| ‘men as trees walking,’ not with a perfeet and 
| distinct vision. Others are advancing on clear 
| ground, and seem disposed to be standard-bear- 
ers under the Captain who was never foiled ‘in 

battle. 

| As this subject increasingly diffuses itself 
}among the various professors of the Christian 
|name, a guarded and judicious conduct on our 
|part, both as individuals and in a collective ca- 
| pacity, may be very important. May we there- 
| fore carefully guard against right-hand errors, as 
well as those on the left. Perhaps one essential 
| part of the present business, for some of us, 
‘may be to strengthen and encourage those of 
| other persuasions to come forward in the faithful 
| support of what they believe to be right, rather 
| than be too prominent and conspftuous among 
| them. 

Though we seem called upon to be vigilant 
| not to outrun our guide, or rush into a sphere 
of action in which others may move with more 
leffect; is it not also a time for us to consider 
| what is our own proper business, whether we have 
| not rested long enough in the camp, and if the 
| time be not approaching when some active ser- 
| vice may be required at our hands ?—A4n. Mon. 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


The subjoined notice of the proceedings of 
that body, much abridged from the Ledger of a 
| recent date, will probably be interesting to some 
of our readers. It is encouraging to find sucha 
|man as Bishop Potter exercising the influence of 
(his great talents, and conspicuous position 
| in opposition to the eruel prejudice of which the 
|coloured race are the objects. Well might the 
|natives of our country hesitate to. accept the 
| offers of instruction in the doctrines and _princi- 
| ples of the Christian religion, while they beheld 
the professors of that faith maintaining such 
| distinctions as they did between themselves and 
|a people residing among them of a colour 
differing from theirs.* 


* See an extract from Boudinot’s Star in the West, 
copied into the present number, 
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After a brief notice of the remarks made by 
several of the members, the report proceeds : 

« The special committee appointed by the last 
convention, in relation to the admission of the 
lay delegates from the African Church of the 
Crucifixion, submitted a majority and a minority 
report. The majority report was signed by 
three out of the five members of the committee, 
and was read by Judge Stroud. It recommends 
the retaining the Church in union with the con- 
vention, and closes with a resolution that the 
Committee be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the subject. The minority report, which 
takes the adverse ground, was read by Joseph R. 
Ingersoll. It declares that the congregation in 
question has not the right by the charter of the 
church to choose either its minister or vestry, 
(all of which are white, and are also attached as 
vestrymen to churches of the city,) and could 
not select lay delegates even if admitted into the 
Convention. He gave some statistics of the 
church to show that the congregation was almost 
entirely coloured. The average attendance at 
the morning services, were about 70, and in the 
afternoon 130; of the communicants 40 are co- 
loured, and 8 white; 108 children attend the 
Sunday-schools, all of whom are coloured. The 
report concluded with the following resolution :— 

*‘ Resolved—That the Act of Union of the 
Church of the Crucifixion with this Convention, 
be and the same is hereby rescinded. 

“Dr, Hage advocated the recommendation 
of the majority. He asserted that the con- 
gregation had joined a partnership with the 
Convention, and if any laches has occurred in 
the admission, it has been on the part of the 
Convention ; and though the stronger and more 
powerful, yet it would be a foul wrong to now 
exclude the more humble partner of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Montgomery followed on the same 
side, protesting against the present question 
being mixed up with the agitative contro- 
versy which has agitated the country, in which 
it has actually no connection. 

Further remarks were made by William 
Walsh, Mr. Ingersoll, and Mr. Stem. The 
latter gentleman contended that the eighth 
revised regulation was not only unconstitutional, 
but had acted most injuriously, in restricting 
the increase of the Protestant Episcopal. faith 
among the coloured population. He deprecated 
the action now proposed, of dissolving the union, 
and asked what was to become of the congrega- 
tion if turned out. He alluded to the incon- 
sistency of sending missionaries to foreign lands, 
and yet treat the coloured people close at hand 
with neglect and contumely, by dissolving the 
bonds that now unite them with the Convention, 
hazarding, by the act, the welfare of the congre- 
gation that has been gathered together with 
such fond hopes of ameliorating the condition of 
the class composing its members. 


REVIEW. 


In the evening session the subject was re- 
sumed; when Judge Stroud having the floor, 
opposed the motion. After reciting the sub- 


stance of sundry remarks, the notice adds : 


By common request the Bishop took the floor, 
and made a most eloquent appeal in behalf of 
the coloured race. He would have been willing 
to pass at once to, the decision of the subject ; 
but, as the Bishop of the diocese, peculiar re- 
sponsibilities rested upon him—not only for the 
present, but for the prospective effect upon the 
welfare of the Church at large, and especially 
as it regards the path that now more than ever 
seems to open towards that afflicted race. If the 
admission of these delegates is refused, the 
Church will afford them but little hope or sym- 
pathy for the future. It becomes us, before 


{taking this step, to anticipate what may be its 


effect upon the preaching of the word among this 
down-trodden race. The measures adopted by 
the Diocesan Convention in 1775 were deemed 
proper by the good men who then participated 
in the councils of the Church, but the peculiar 
circumstances that then existed have been most 
wonderfully changed, both at home and abroad, 
and the responsibilities of the Church are also 
changed. In Jamaica, where fifty years since 
groaned the down-trodden bondman, the coloured 
men now occupy seats at the bar, on the bench, 
in the pulpit, and the black man will be met at 
the table of the Governor; and in all the social 
circles he is respected and honoured. In France, 
too, if admitted to a seat on the floor of the 
Legislature, you may perchance be seated beside 
a man whose skin is not coloured like your own ; 
and is it, he asked, in the diocese of Pennsylvania 
alone, that no step has been taken except back- 
ward? Is it possible that an association of 
white persons, for the benefit of the coloured 
race, shall be now and forever excluded from 
anion with this body, not for the colour of the 
delegates, but because those who send them are 
of that afflicted race? And shall this circum- 
stance alone throw around them a pestilential at- 
mosphere, to exclude their representatives ; and 
this, too, among the votaries of the Christian 
Church, by the disgiples of Christ, who directed 
that his Gospel should be preached to the poor ? 

This downward step, he said, he was not pre- 
pared to take, if the clergy within his diocese 
were. It was astep that not one of us but would 
wish to recall, when we came to stand in the 
presence of Him who sitteth upon the throne at 
the last greatday. We shall then feel that we 
should have had more faith in our religion, 
more trust, as Americans, in our institutions, to 
fear that the admission of a few poor negroes 
would be sufficient to shake those institutions to 
their very foundation.” 


Cries for the “question by orders” were 
made, when @ conversation ensued, as to the ac- 
tual resolution before the Convention, when a 
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motion prevailed that the vote be taken upon 
the resolution that the lay delegates of the 
Church of the Crucifixion be admitted to seats 
in the Convention. 

The question was then taken by orders, and 
resulted as follows :—Clerical votes, 49 ayes, 35 
nays; Churches 23 yeas, 27 nays; and three 
Churches divided; so the resolution was lost. 





From the Nationul Era- 


QUESTIONS OF LIFE. 


Andthe angel that was sent unto me, whose name was Uriel, 
“gave me an anewer, and said, 


* Thy heart hath gone too far in this world, and thinkest thou 
tocomprehend the way of the Moat High?” 

Then said 1, ** Yea, my lord.” 

Then said he unto me, ** Go thy way, weigh me the weight of 
the fire, or measure me the blast of the wind. or cvll me again 
the day that is past.’” If Esoras, Cuar. iv. 

A bending staff [ would net break, 

A feeble faith I would not shake, 

Nor even rashly pluck away 

The errors which some trath may stay, 
Whose loss might leave the soul without 
A shield against the shafts of doubr. 

And yet, at times, when over all 

A darcer mystery seems to fall, 

(May God forgive the child of dust, 

Who seeks to vow where Faith should trst,) 
I raise the questions, old and dark, 

Of Uzdom’s tempted Patriarch, 

And, speech-confounded, build ag-in 

The baffled tower of Shinar’s plain. 


I am : how little more { know! 
Whence came 1? Whither do I go? 
A centred self whicl: feels and is— 

A cry between the silences ; 

A shadow-birth of clouds and strife, 
With sunshine on the hills of lite; 

A shalt, from Nature's quiver, cast 
Into the Future, from the Past; 
Between the cradle and the shroud, 

A meteor’s flight from cloud to cloud. 


Through the vastness, arching all, 

J see the great stars rise and fall, 

The rounding seasons come and go, 

The tided oceans ebb and flow ; 

The tokens of a central Force, 

Whose circl+s, in their widening course, 
Oerlap and move the Universe; 

The workings of the Law, whence springs 
The rhythmic harmony of things, 
Which shapes in earth the darkling spar, 
And orbs in heaven the morning star, 

Of all I see, in earth and sky— 

Star, flower, beast, bird—what part have I? 
This conscious life—is it the same 

Which thrills the universal frame, 
Whereby the caverned crystal shoots, 

And mounts the sap from forest roots, 
Whereby the exiled wood-bird tells 

When Spring makes green her native dells ? 
How feels the stone the pang of birth, 
Which brings its sparkling prism forth? 
The forest-tree the throb which gives 

The life-blood to its new-born leaves ? 

Do bird and blossom feel like me 

Life’s many-folded mystery—— 

The wonder which it is, To ne? 

Or stand I severed and distinct, 

From Nature's chain of life unlinked? 








Allied to all, yet not the less 
Prisoned in separate conscionsness, 
Alone o’erburdened with a sense 

Ot life, and cause, and consequence ? 


In vain to me the Sphinx propounds 
The riddle of her sights and sounds ; 
Back still the vaulted mystery gives 
The echoed question it reéeives— 
What sings the brook? What oracle 
Is in the pine-trees organ swell ? 
What may the wind’s low burden be? 
The meaning of the moaning sea ? 
The hieroglyphics of the +tars? 

Or clouded sunset’s crimson bars ? 

I vainly ask, for mocks my skill 
The trick of Nature's cypher still. 


(To be continued.) 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeicN.—The steamship Cambiia arrived at 
Boston on the 24th, and the Arctic at New York on 
the 30th ult., bringing Liverpool dates respectively 
to the 15th and Isth ult. 3 

EnGLanp.—A motion has been introduced in the 
House of Commons for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the system of education pur- 
sued at the Catholic College of Maynooth. An 
amendment was offered that the House should re- 
solve itself into a committee to consider a bill re- 
pealing the Maynooth endowment and all other 
grants in aid of religious instruction. After a pro- 
tracted discussion, the further consideration of the 
question was postponed until the 20th ult. 

A motion to abolish the duties on paper together 
with the stamp on newspapers and the tax on adver- 
tisements, after a debate, in which most of the pro- 
minent members participated, was voted down by 
a consilerable majority. 

The steamer Desperate had returned from towing 
the Arctic Expedition as far as latitude 60 deg. 11 
min. N., long. 24 deg. 41 min. W. 

The weather in England and Ireland has been 
very favorable. 

The Crystal Palace has been purchased by the 
Directors of the London and Brighton Railroad 
Company. It is their inteution to re-erect it at Sy- 
denham, about six miles from London, and to open 
it as an Exotic garden. 

Two destructive accidents have occurred in the 
Welsh collieries. The first was an explosion of 
fire-damp, by which 80 persons were killed, and 
was supposed to be caused by the carelessness of 
the workmen ;—the other was the flooding of a pit, 
by which 28 persons were drowned. 

Gold, apparently in great abundance, has been 
discovered, it is said, at South Molton, in Devon- 
shire, on the property of Lord Poltemore. It is said 
10 be as richas that of either California or Australia. 

France.—The fete of the loth ult. passed over 
without the slightest disturbance. It was purely 
military. Sixty thousand troops of all.arms were 
drawn up in the Champ de Mars, and nearly half a 
million of spectators were present. Standards, sur- 
mounted by the imperial eagle, were presented to 
the Colonels of the different regiments. After a 
speech by the President, the clergy, 800 in number, 
headed by the Archbishop of Paris, assembled 

around a gorgeous altar erected on the field, and 
bestowed their blessings on the standards, after 
which the troops defi'ed before the President, and 
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the ceremonies concluded. The operatives of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine notified their employers that 
they would work during the day instead of being 
present at the fete. 

Generals Changarnier, Lamoriciere, Bedeau and 
Leflo have refused to take thé oath of allegiance. 

Louis Napoleon has offered a premium of 500 
franes for the best design for a mode] lodging house 
for artisans. 

The interview of the Northern sovereigns causes 
great uneasiness at the Tuilleries. Their move- 
ments are closely watched by spevial agents. 

The two months’ grace allowed the foreign 
holders of 5 per cents have expired, and repayment 
of investments is demanded, to the extent of thirty- 
five and a half millions of francs, 

The published census of France estimates the 
population at 35,781,628 

It is rumored that the Minister of Police has been 
invested with discretionary power over foreigners 
in France. 

Paris is now connected by telegraph, with Ami- 
ens and Boulogne. 


SwitzerLanp.—It is stated that a pacific demon- 
stration, on a large scale, is about to be made in 
Fribourg against the Constitution. Of the 22,000 
inhabitants of this Canton 18,000 refused to take 
the oath. It is now proposed to get upa monster 
procession to the greai Council, to complain of the 
Constitution never having been ratified aud to ex- 
pose their political views. 


Tuscany.—A decree of the Grand Dake of Tus- 
cany abolishes the Constitution, and restores mat- 
ters to the condition in which they were before 1848. 


Germany.—The Emperor of Russia has left Vi- 
enna for Berlin. It is understood that Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia have definitely agreed, in reference 
to French affairs, to uphold the treaties of 1814-15. 

Gorgey’s book on the Hungarian war has been 
suppressed by the Austrian goverument, in conse- 
quence, it is supposed, of his assertimg that the 
Hungarians occupied legitimate ground up to the 
period of thvir declaration of independence. 

The Austrian Lioyd’s publishes a list of sen- 
tences against Hungarians implicated ia the late 
revolution. The names of 26 exiles are to be pub- 
licly affixed to the gallows. Among the names are 
those of Counts Alexander Teleky and Pulzsky. 

Famine and its resulting diseases stil] prevail to 
a fearful extent. Trade, in many places, has almost 
ceased, and in other ‘parts, whole villages are de- 
serted for want of food, 


Rumors were rife of the danger of a rupture be- 
tween Austria and Turkey, from the aggressive 
attitude assumed by the Austrians on the frontiers 
of Bosnia. 


Inpia anp Cutna.—Calcutta dates have been 
received to 4th mo. 7th, Bombay to 4th mo. 17th, 
and Chinese to 3d mo. 25th. 

The expedition against Burmah had sailed to 
attack Rangoon. 

New outbreaks had taken place on the Northern 
frontier of India. The export of tea from China 
has exceeded that of last year by 800,000 lbs. 


Avstratia:—Emigrants continued to arrive at 
the diggings in vast numbers. These arrivals have 
been chiefly from the sister colonies, but a number 
had recently arrived from California and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Much discontent existed among the miners in 
consequence of the exactions of the government, 
and the resolution had been openly declared by a 
large number to resist the obnoxious double levy. 
The Lieut.-governor had sent to Sydney and Van 
Dieman’s Land for military assistance. The num- 
ber of miners was estimated at 40,000 men. 


Brazit.—By late accounts from Rio Janeiro, we 
learn that they were coutemplating a contest with 
the Monte Videans to enforce the treaty entered 
into before the defeat of Rosas ; the parties in power 
now refusing to satisfy the agreement making the 
rivers Parana and Uraguay free to Brazilian ships. 
Fever was raging at Rio and Pernambuco. , 


West [npirs.—It is thought that the sugar crop 
in Barbadoes this year will by the largest ever made 
on that Island. 

The drought continues to be very severe at St. 
Lucia. 

The difference between the Governor and the 
House of Assembly of Domivica, has resulted in 
the dissolution of the House. 


Domestic.—Cholera has made its appearance in 
various places in the West. In Louisiana, several 
fatal cases have occurréd, but at the last accounis, 
the disease had been confined to one plantation. 
At Cairo, on the Mississippi, twenty passengers i|| 
of this disease had been leit by one steamer. Nine 
of them subsequently died aud several citizens of 
the town had also fallen victims to its ravages. At 
the frontier town of St. Joseph, Mo., it has increa- 
sed so greatly that the citizens were apprehensive 
it would become epidemic. Accounts also state 
that it had made its appearance among California 
emigranits in Various places. 

The final decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Wheeling bridge case was rendered, on the 27th 
ult., by Judge McLean. The decision is that a draw 
of 200 feet in width is necessary to the freedom of 
the navigation and that if the Company can make a 
draw of that width in the Western end of the bridge, 
and make a channel as safe and convenient as the 
Eastern channel was before the erection of the sus- 
pension bridge, and remove all other obstructions 
irom it, they may try the experiment at their own 
risk and responsibility. Unless the obstruction to 
Navigation be remedied on or before the Ist of 2nd 
month next, the bridge is ordered to be removed. 
Jadges Daniels and Taney dissented from this de- 
cision. 

Thomas F. Meagher, the Irish Patriot. who lately 
escaped from Van Diemen’s land, to which he had 
been banished by the British Government, arrived 
at New York on the night of the 27th ult. 

The Journal of Commerce contains a communi- 
cation over the signature of Peris H. Walker, stating 
that he has discovered a method of culture by means 
of which, tropical plants can be so completely ac- 
climated as to endure without injury, our most rigor- 
ous winters. 


Conerrss.—The amendment to the Deficiency 
Bill, inaking an appropriation to the Collins’ line of 
steamers of $33,000 trip, instead of the present al- 
lowance, pa the Senate on the 28th ult.; yeas 
27 ; nays 19. 

tn the House, the bill granting the right of way 
and lands to Missouri to aid in the construction ot 
the St. Josephs and St.Louis Railroads, was passed 
on the 28th ult. The bill appropriates about two 
millions of acres. 





